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Alec Guinness as Col. Nicholson in The Bridge on the River Kwai (photo courtesy of Photofest) 
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tor in English eyes only; internationally 

he was a minor player. Under normal 
circumstances, he would not have been 
offered such a prestigious subject as Kwai, 
not when men like John Ford, Howard 
Hawks or William Wyler were available. But 
Sam Spiegel had spent a year looking for a 
director, and he felt that Hawks and Ford 
had completely misunderstood the novel. 
Fred Zinnemann turned it down and, much 
to Spiegel’s dismay, so did Alec Guinness. 
What drew him to David was the fact that he 
was enthusiastic from the moment he read 
if. 

One of the films David most admired 
was Jean Renoir’s 1937 classic, La Grande 
Illusion, a study of the relationship between 


I: 1956, David Lean was a leading direc- 
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the German commandant of a P.0.W. camp 
and his French officer captives during WWI. 
Whilst Kwai provided little opportunity for 
the profound humanity of the Renoir film, it 
was a subject David felt drawn to, despite his 
lack of military experience. 

Pierre Boulle’s satirical novel Le Pont de 
la Riviere Kwai was published in Britain in 
1954, two years after its original publication 
in France. Although written by a French- 
man, it had been translated by an English- 
man, Xan Fielding, and was a British story, 
set in a Japanese prisoner-of-war camp deep 
in the jungle. 

Colonel Nicholson, described by Boulle 
as the perfect example of the military snob, 
regards any plan of escape as an act of dis- 
obedience from the moment the Comman- 
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der-in-Chief had signed the surrender. He is 
therefore perfectly willing to help the Japan- 
ese build a railway bridge to further their 
war effort and endures torture to uphold the 
rule that officers do not work alongside the 
men. Under Colonel Saito’s command, the 
building of the bridge progresses so badly 
that he has no alternative but to give in to 
Nicholson’s demands and allow the British 
to build it themselves. Nicholson does the 
job with such ruthless skill—enlisting hospi- 
tal cases and even persuading the officers to 
work alongside men—that the bridge is 
completed on schedule. Then commandos 
are despatched from Allied headquarters to 
destroy it. 

Carl Foreman, who had written High 
Noon for Fred Zinnemann, had been black- 


listed by the communist witch hunts and 
had come to live in England where he read 
scripts for Alexander Korda’s London Films. 
He optioned Boulle’s novel and Zoltan 
Korda thought he might direct it. Alexander 
Korda, too busy to read it, was eventually 
persuaded to do so by his wife. He called a 
meeting and told Foreman and Zoltan they 
were insane. Colonel Nicholson was either a 
lunatic or a traitor, and the portrayal of 
British P.O.W.s helping their enemies was a 
thoroughly anti-British idea. 

After Foreman formed a partnership 
with Spiegel, Zoltan Korda left the project. 
Alexander Korda sold the rights to Spiegel, 
retaining a ten percent interest. He later sold 
this percentage for “something like £10,000” 
and Spiegel and Foreman settled down to 
write the script. _ 

One of their first dilemmas was whether 
to blow up the bridge, as all the rules of cin- 
ema demanded, or to remain faithful to the 
novel and leave it standing. Boulle came to 
London and told them that he had wanted 
to destroy the bridge but couldn’t work out 
how. “If you can do it, God bless you,” he 
said. 

“While I was doing Summertime,” said 
David, “I got a cable from Sam Spiegel, 
whom I hardly knew—I think I had met 
him once—asking if I would direct the film. 
So I went to Kate Hepburn, who had 
worked with him on African Queen, and 
who had terrible quarrels with him, and I 
said, ‘Look Kate, what shall I do?’ 


“And she said, “Take it. You'll learn a lot 


from him. And he'll learn a lot from you.’ 
And that proved absolutely true. We both 
learned a lot from each other. 

“Pierre Boulle’s book was wonderfully 
funny but as far as movies are concerned he 
went too far. Boulle was having a great joke 
against the British when he wrote it. It was 


just not believable when Clipton comes up 


and says to the colonel, ‘I suppose you’re 
going to have the thing painted, sir?’ “Don’t 
even think of such a thing, Clipton,’ said the 
Colonel, testily. “The most we could do 
would be to give it a coating of lime—and a 
fine target that would make for the RAF, 
wouldn’t it! You seem to forget there’s a war 
on.’ 

“T thought that was going too far. I went 
over to Sam Spiegel and said, “If I can tone it 
down, if I can do it like the book but take 
the excesses out, I’ll do it.” 

When David saw the script, he thought it 
was appalling. Foreman’s original script has 
been missing for years—David threw his 
copy away—but a copy has been located by 
the Canadian researcher, Ron Paquet, who 
has organized a David Lean archive. 

The script includes a great deal of the 
confrontation between Saito and Nicholson, 
but its arrival so late in the drama aston- 
ished David. He had only read the first 
forty-six pages of the script when he wrote a 
memo to Spiegel: “I am attracted by this 
subject because I like the method the author 
has used of telling the story. He has some- 


how contrived to give the whole thing an 
epic quality. It has real size and style. In a 
curious way, it reminds me of a Shakespear- 
ian drama. One feels almost at once that the 
stage is set for a tremendous clash of wills, 
and that the situation can only be resolved 
by a mighty climax in which some of the 
leading characters are bound to die. The 
author presents us with a situation; then 
brick by brick he develops it. It grows and 
grows like a sprouting seed, and it is the 
inevitability of this growth that fascinates 
me as a filmmaker. The script has discarded 
practically all ofthis.” 

Colonel Nicholson, David felt, was a 
magnificent tragi-comic figure well out of 
the usual run of film characters. As a direc- 
tor, he had to make this extraordinary hero 
understandable to an audience. 

“If they don’t understand and admire 
him in spite of his misguided actions, his 
stature will diminish—and being the cor- 
nerstone of the film, the size of the film will 
diminish with him. 


An excerpt from Kevin 
Brownlow’s David Lean, a 
new oral history biography 

of one of England's greatest 
film directors, to be 
published in the U.S. 
this fall as A Wyatt Book 
for St. Martin’s Press. 


“Bringing the conflict with Colonel 
Nicholson and Saito so late into the film was 
like paying money for a boxing match and 
coming in at round ten. The characters were 
cardboard cut-outs: how could you admire 
the Colonel for standing up to Saito unless 
Saito was a formidable adversary? He 
behaves like a stock B picture villain.” 

David objected strongly to the comman- 
dos, who behaved like overgrown school- 
boys. He had known quite a few men who 
had been on dangerous exploits during the 
war; they did not look upon their work as a 
patriotic lark. 

“War is not fun except in bad films and 
bad books. I haven’t yet met a man who 
wanted to come face to face with the enemy 
and ‘wouldn’t want to miss it.’ These ideas 
are false. Not only will they be laughed at by 
the thousands of men who know better, but 
in my opinion these heroics are a positive 
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dis-service to youthful audiences who have 
no idea of war. War is the greatest plague on 
earth. I don’t think this is a time to min- 
imise its horror and film it in false colours.” 

He objected to the almost insulting way 
the Americans are made to regard the 
British, and warned that while the British 
were able to laugh at Errol Flynn winning 
the war in Burma, this treatment would 
infuriate them. Perhaps, suggested David 
acidly, the scriptwriter was irresponsible or 
perhaps, like the Colonel, he didn’t fully 
realize what he was doing. 

“The subject is pretty tricky at the best of 
times. If it misses it will be a bad miss. To 
put it over, one has to have a real under- 
standing of the British mentality or it will be 
offensive. Mr. Foreman hasn’t got the first 
glimmer and he is offensive. Monsieur 
Boulle, on the other hand, knows what he’s 
talking about. We do have an inordinate 
respect for discipline and the team spirit. 
We make almost a fetish out of doing a job 
well. 

“We love the letter of the law. We are 
‘superior and stubborn as mules. Boulle has 
taken all these characteristics, and with a 
great deal of warmth, admiration and 
understanding. He has shown these charac- 
teristics of the old school tie carried to tragic 
lengths. 

“The story of the building of a bridge 
over the River Kwai is the story of a folly. It 
is a folly to which all of us might subscribe 
under the pressures, emotions and tempers 
of war. If we can show this minor incident 
as a miniature reproduction of the greater 
folly which is the War itself, we shall have a 
great film. That is why I want to treat Saito 
with dignity. I don’t want to say that Saito is 
an uncivilised little Oriental. I want the 
Colonel to say it. I want the audience to see 
him as another human being not so unlike 
the Colonel. Boulle starts off his book with 
this statement. He shows all the characters 
as victims of a great joke, with Clipton as the 
only man with a suspicion of the truth. The 
script transforms this ironic piece of writing 
into an adventure story pure and simple.” 


orman Spencer* was at home in 
N Denham when.a call came through 
from David. 

“He said, ‘Norman, could you come to 
New York?’ 

“T said, “Yes, but why? How was the 
script?’ 

“He said, ‘Fucking awful. Fucking terri- 
ble.’ These were his exact words. 

‘Have you told Sam?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘What did he say?’ 

‘He went white. I’ve told him that if he 
wants me to do the picture, the script must 


* Norman Spencer had been an assistant director on 
In Which We Serve (1942) and had become one of 
Lean’s most valued associates. By Breaking the Sound 
Barrier (1952), he was Lean’s Associate Producer, and 
this meant working with him intensively, day after 
day, trying to come up with the next idea. 
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be thrown out of the window. You and I are 
going to sit down and open the book at page 
one and start again.” 

Spencer flew to New York on 15 Febru- 
ary 1956 and after a discussion with Spiegel, 
work began on the new script. 

Each day, Spiegel would ring Spencer to 
find out how they were getting on. Spencer 
said, “All this old-fashioned, heavy producer 
pressure. He was terrified to talk to David. 
David scared him. They were scared of each 
other in a funny way, so I was the interme- 
diary.” 

As Spencer and David reached the end of 
the novel, they encountered the dilemma of 
the bridge. They felt no compunction about 
blowing it up—you could hardly cheat the 
audience of that. The question was how. 

Said Norman Spencer: “We 
couldn’t decide whether a mor- 
tar shot should wound Colonel 
Nicholson so that he fell on the 
plunger or whether he should 
suddenly realise the enormity 
of what he’d done and blow it 
up himself, or whether a shot 
should land on the control box, 
as if God blew it up. I think this 
controversy raged up to the day 
of shooting it.” 

They finished their treat- 
ment on 30 March 1956. 

“Spiegel had started to talk 
about casting,” said Spencer.” 
Cary Grant was considered for 
the part of Shears—he could 
have played it as an English- 
man or as an American. For 
Warden, the commando lead- 
er, they had Jack Hawkins’s 
agreement to play the part. For 
Colonel Nicholson, Spiegel had 
already tried Noel Coward (an 
idea which startled David), 
Laurence Olivier and Alec 
Guinness, whom David 
thought would be wrong. 
When they had dinner with 
Katharine Hepburn and Spen- 
cer Tracy, David discovered 
that Spiegel had even offered 
the part to Tracy! 

Carl Foreman had made an 
American the leading character and Colum- 
bia was demanding a major star. But there 
was no American in Boulle’s novel, and 
whilst the diktat thoroughly annoyed David 
he complied. He had the idea of placing an 
American in the camp at the start—as a 
gravedigger—and then having him escape, 
to be sent back with the commandos. 

The presence of Americans among the 
prisoners was not entirely a Hollywood 
expedient. In his research, Foreman had dis- 
covered that Americans—usually naval per- 
sonnel—were indeed among British prison- 
ers of war. With Humphrey Bogart— 
Spiegel’s choice—out of the running, and 
after David had interviewed Montgomery 
Clift, the search began for a major American 
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star. And for an actor to play Colonel 
Nicholson. 

Spiegel was always playing politics. He 
now started trying to winkle Norman 
Spencer away from David by offering him 
films to produce. Like Korda, he wanted to 
be David’s sole producer. Spiegel also want- 
ed to keep Carl Foreman on the project for, 
despite David’s opinion of his script, Fore- 
man was, after all, the writer of High Noon. 

“Sam’s velvet-covered octopus arms 
could bend you to his will very easily,” said 
Norman Spencer, quoting an earlier com- 
ment by Billy Wilder. “David did not have a 
very strong will and he found himself, 
whether he liked it or not, working with 
Carl Foreman.” 

Apart from production details, a great 


Jack Hildyard’s camera crew films the march of the British POWs into the 
Japanese prison camp in David Lean’s The Bridge on the River Kwai. 


deal of time was spent on script conferences 
at which Spencer could sense Foreman 
becoming restive. David’s dislike of the man 
was only too apparent, and he would gladly 
have been shot of him. But Foreman, anx- 
ious to become a producer, needed this pro- 
ject. The tension was all part of epieeee S 
grand plan. 

“The best scripts,” he once said, “emerge 
out of the friction between the people who 
work on them. No picture is prepared prop- 
erly without the frantic discord between the 
writer, the producer and director, everyone 
wrestling with his own doubts.” 

In his novel, Pierre Boulle placed the 
bridge near the Burma frontier, two hun- 
dred miles from the actual bridge in Thai- 
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land. Since the bridge was the centre of the 
story, and since it had to be shown under 
construction, it would be impossible to use a 
miniature. Spiegel, anxious not to go too far 
from Europe, started hunting for a site in 
Yugoslavia, then Sicily, thinking that the 
jungle could always be matted in, so long as 
they had the river and the hills. David put a 
stop to that, insisting that the film should be 
made in the Far East. 

Carl Foreman sailed for Ceylon, using 
the time to work on the script, incorporat- 
ing David’s ideas and sending pages ahead at 
each port the ship visited. David’s notes on 
what he called the ‘Boat Version’ show that 
he liked the new opening very much. 

The film faded in on a hillside overgrown 
with thick tropical vegetation, a huge red 
flower swaying in the breeze to 
reveal a startled cobra, and then 
a pan to reveal a full shot of the 
River Kwai, over which the 
titles appeared. As the last title 
faded, we became aware of an 
irregular line of men emerging 
from the jungle—the prisoners, 
escorted by their Japanese 
guards. 

But even as he noted his sat- 
isfaction with the opening, 
David added, “Always saw pris- 
oners sitting in a train. Lead in 
to Main Titles poor? Always 
saw camp coming first, then 
Nicholson and ‘Col. Bogey.’ 
Think we can contrast the two 
opponents, Nic. and Saito, bet- 
ter during walk in. This is the 
start of Saito’s inferiority feel- 
ing. Think Saito’s speech 
should give him much more 
character. I know already he is a 
rather stupid puppet repeating 
stuff he has been told. Not a 
good enough opponent for 
Nicholson. Think first impres- 
sion should be of much more 
impressive individual charac- 
ter.” 


gr ia 


Foreman had Saito leaping 
on to a box and addressing the 
troops with the words, “I hate 
the British!” 

“Surely,” wrote David, “he should start 
calmly and rather frighteningly and then as 
the unyielding atmosphere develops he 
should lose his nerve and start shouting— 
then try to control himself again. This may 
seem a small point but illustrates what I feel 
to be a completely wrong approach to Saito. 
This is anti-Oriental. It’s the old tradition of 
yelling yellow monkeys and I don’t think we 
can do it.” 

Foreman must have been dismayed by 
the pages of needle-sharp notes applied to 
blunt writing. But there was praise, too, for 
some of Foreman’s work. Inevitably, an ago- 
nizing period of writing and rewriting fol- 
lowed. 

“By this time it was the third or fourth 


version and it was getting a little wearing 
because the changes were very minor,” said 
Foreman. “We began to have friendly argu- 
ments about whether a character would 
scratch his face or not. (I had the same 


problems with Fred Zinnemann.) We never — 


quarreled but we got on each other’s nerves 
a bit.” 

When Foreman realised that David 
wanted to make a full sequence out of the 
troops marching into the camp whistling 
‘Colonel Bogey’ he made his position clear. 
David recalled Foreman saying, “With all 
due respect, you are an art house director. 
You have only made small British films. You 
have no experience of the international mar- 
ket. They won’t stand for all this. You can’t 
take up three minutes with British troops 
walking into a camp whistling a tune 
nobody’s ever heard of—you can’t expect 
people to sit in their seats. It won’t hold.” 

David said, “I bet it will hold.” 

Foreman may have claimed they never 
quarreled, though David remembered an 
increasing series of disagreements. “In the 
end I said, “Well, you can say what you like 
to me about my inexperience and everything 
else. I badly want to do this film because I 
need the money. But if I’ve got to do this 
stuff that you’ve written I won’t do it, and 
that’s flat. Either you go, Carl, or I go.” Sam 
made his decision and Carl left.” 

Foreman flew to New York from Colom- 
bo on-2 June. Spiegel followed him a few 
days later. 

“Sam said, ‘Do your best, baby,’ and left. 
I sat down at the typewriter and I thought, 
I’ve bloody well got to do it myself. I had 
done it with the Dickens films. So I sat 
down—desperation stakes—and I wrote 
that script. I couldn’t cope with the Ameri- 
can character, that stumped me, so Sam said 
he would he would send me out a writer.” 


7 ithin weeks David received a cable 

W eon Spiegel: “I am sending you 

somebody you will be very pleased 

with. Do not wish to mention names in a 
cable. He will be arriving Tuesday week.” 

Michael Wilson arrived in Colombo with 
Spiegel on 8 September 1956. A former 
Marine, Wilson had been blacklisted in 1951 
and won an Oscar that year for A Place in 
the Sun. He later wrote Salt of the Earth, a 
left-wing film, and Friendly Persuasion, a 
story of Quaker folk which William Wyler 
directed and for which Wilson received an 
Academy nomination, despite there being 
no screenplay credit on the film; such were 
the complexities and absurdities of the 
blacklist. Whilst he was working on Kwai, 
Wilson’s name was disguised in all commu- 
nications as ‘John Michael.’ He worked on 
the picture for five months. 

David liked Wilson immediately. “He 
was a very civilised, good chap and he wrote 
the American part and sort of polished up 
and tightened up all that I had done. It was 
really Mike and my script. I give Mike a 
huge amount of credit—he never got any 


credit for it until I lately proclaimed this.” 

Spiegel, meanwhile, had still not found 
Colonel Nicholson or the American, Shears. 
Due to theatrical commitments, Ralph 
Richardson was unavailable to play Nichol- 
son. Anthony Quayle was suggested and 
Spiegel considered Ray Milland and James 
Mason. He also thought of Douglas Fair- 
banks Jr. and wrote to David, “Please react 
having first overcome the initial shock.” He 
then returned to a pet idea. “What do you 
think of approaching Guinness again, or do 
you feel that he is as wrong as ever?” 

David replied that he was under the illu- 
sion that Spiegel was lining up Ronald Col- 
man for Nicholson. “I think he is the best so 
far. As you know, I always thought Richard- 
son was the next best to Charlie [Laughton]. 
Alec Guinness I am still against in that I 
don’t think he will give us the ‘size’ we need. 
He could do it of course, but in a different 
way from what we have visualised.” 

But Spiegel went ahead and made a last- 
ditch attempt to sign up Alec Guinness by 
inviting him to dinner. “He was a very per- 
suasive character,” said Guinness. “I started 
out maintaining that I wouldn’t play the 
role and by the end of the evening we were 
discussing what kind of wig I would wear.” 

Alec Guinness said that when he arrived 
in Ceylon he was greeted by David saying, 
“They sent me you and I wanted Charles 
Laughton.” David consistently denied this 
happened. “He denied it on television,” said 
Guinness, “but I assure you it is true.” 

Guinness undoubtedly wished Laughton 
had taken the part for it did not appeal to 
him and Guinness was a man who was very 
careful about the roles he accepted. Since 
Oliver Twist, he had played in a series of 
comedies for Ealing which had made him 
one of the best-loved figures on the screen. 
Now he was being asked to play a man who 
was neither funny nor lovable, nor even, to 
Guinness, convincing: “I couldn’t believe in 
Colonel Nicholson. I thought he was such a 
humourless ass that it would turn out to be 
dull, but Spiegel persuaded me otherwise. 
The book I had read and enjoyed. I thought 
it rather disturbingly anti-British, but it was 
interesting, and the final script was a good 


. e ” 
script. 


Over dinner, Guinness asked David to 
describe Nicholson. “In that no nonsense 
manner of his, David said, ‘If you and I were 
having dinner with him tonight, we’d find 
him an awful bore.’ 

“T said, ‘Oh, I see. You’re asking me to 
play a bore.’ 

‘Well, you could say that, yes, but it’s not 
true. In the context of the story he is far 
from being a bore. He’s a fascinating charac- 
ter.’ | 

‘No, you said it all right. You told me he 
was a bore.’ 

‘I’m not going to argue about it.’ 

‘No, I don’t want to play a bore. I'll pay 
my own fare home.’ 

‘Don’t be ridiculous. It’s a marvelous 
part.’ 
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“He didn’t go of course,” said David, 
“but it was difficult from that moment.” 

While David wanted Nicholson played 
absolutely straight, Guinness searched the 
script for moments where some humour 
might be introduced. 

“T said a line in some way which had a 
kind of dry amusement behind it. It was 
about the only place that I could find, and I 
knew I had done it decently and I could tell 
from the other actors, and the crew, 
although of course they don’t laugh out 
loud during a shot. But I caught their 
amused reaction and I thought, that’s exact- 
ly what I want. But David was furious 
because it was not deeply serious. Funny... 
and yet, God knows I’ve done six films for 
him and I admire him enormously. I don’t 
want you to think that I don’t. But I think 
that on Kwai probably he was a bit jealous 
of a possible success.” 

David had lived with the character in his 
mind for months. He had scripted him in 
minute detail, and Guinness’s fresh, tongue- 
in-cheek portrayal did not correspond to the 
character in his head. 

“I think one has to take into account 
David’s lack of humour,” wrote Guinness. 
“Such humour as he displayed was usually 
dyspeptic and cynical.” 


wretched experience for David and 
the harsh memories were not soft- 
ened by nostalgia. 

“I remember James Donald,” said David, 
“who played the doctor, standing on the 
parade ground and putting a paternal hand 
on my shoulder. The night before he had 
told Sam that I was a sadist who had unfor- 
tunately picked on him as my whipping boy. 
He had an expression of smiling and pitying 
condescension as Sam told him that he was 
mistaken and he should try and be a friend 
to me. Armed with this new approach he 
said, “You know, David, the only director 
who’s been able to handle my talent is 
George Cukor. Now, don’t misunderstand 
me, the best thing for you to do is just to 
give me the mood and I'll understand what 
you want.’ 

“James had decided that I was making an 
anti-British film. He told the rest of the cast, 
including Alec Guinness, who I think went 
along with it.” 

Consequently, David took an active dis- 
like to the British actors. During a scene 
with Guinness on the bridge—the scene in 
which Guinness reflects on his career against 
the setting sun—David exploded when 
Guinness queried why the camera was on 
his back and not on his face. Guinness had 
loved the dialogue for this scene and after 
debating the camera angle with David he 
took great care to time the speech to the set- 
ting of the sun. 

Instead of congratulating Guinness, 
David said, “Now you can all fuck off and go 
home, you English actors. Thank God that 
I’m starting work tomorrow with an Ameri- 


T he making of Kwai was a thoroughly 
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can actor. It'll be such a pleasure to say 
goodbye to you guys.” 

The American actor was William Hold- 
en, who had been cast as Shears and whose 
agent had arranged a deal for Kwai which 
made him, at the time, the highest paid film 
star in the world—$300,000 plus ten percent 
of the profits. 

“I suppose you could say he was a bit of a 
college boy,” said David, “but he was highly 
professional. Worked like hell, never late, 
knew his lines. Had I said, “We’ll start the 
day with you standing on your head under 
that tree,’ he’d say, ‘Oh, I see. Okay.’ And 
he’d do it. If you asked some of the English 
actors to do much less, they’d start to argue. 

“Trouble was, he was the biggest box- 
office star in the world when he did Kwai. 
He was so good-looking and so accom- 
plished that people kind of smiled—‘Dear 
old Bill Holden, yes, very good,’ and dis- 
missed his talent. He had a huge talent and 
because it was so apparently 
effortless, Bill never got the 
credit he deserved. After all, 
Sunset Boulevard was no easy 
part.” 

“It was a sad picture in cer- 
tain ways,” said David. “I en- 
joyed some of it, but there was 
a bad atmosphere among the 
actors. They thought I was 
hopeless. A lot of the crew 
didn’t think I was any good at 
all, either.” 

“What he had,” said Art 
Director Don Ashton, “was a 
very efficient unit who really 
hated the jungle. It was most 
uncomfortable living in this 
heat and humidity, with 
snakes and leeches. It was all 
right for me and my gang—we 
were used to it. But taking the 
boys out by plane and just 
dumping them in the jungle 
meant an unhappy existence 
for them. So everybody was a 
bit on edge. And David’s manner didn’t 
help—he used to take hours or days to get a 
shot, so there wasn’t a lot of harmony.” 

Although the word ‘epic’ has often been 
attached to Kwai, it was not made on an epic 
budget. Because Sam Spiegel was unwilling 
to spend money sending extras to Ceylon, 
members of the unit were appropriated, and 
their faces made up. The company also 
drafted in the local population to work as 
extras. 

“We used a lot of Singhalese with whited 
faces as prisoners,” said David. “We used to 
have the local bank manager, and we could 
have him from three to seven on such and 
such a day, and I had to shoot round him 
for the rest of the time. We really did skimp, 
skimp, skimp.” 

Much of the money went on building the 
bridge itself. In fact, there were two bridges. 
Don Ashton discovered a British engineer- 
ing company called Husband and Co. was 


ra- 
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building a dam in Ceylon. Keith Best, aged 
thirty two, from Yorkshire and a wartime 
sapper, was the engineer in charge. Ashton 
and Best realised that in order to transport 
equipment to the location a second bridge 
would have to be built, spanning a small val- 
ley. “Which was a godsend,” said Ashton, 
“because we practised building a bridge on 
that bridge.” 

The contractor for the bridge was Equip- 
ment and Construction Co., a Danish firm 
that had built Naragala Bridge. The labour 
force was local and elephants were hired 
from haulage contractors to drag logs across 
the river. 

“As the bridge took shape,” wrote Best, 
“there were the customary alarms and 
excursions. The day after filming a sequence 
showing the partly-built bridge, there was a 
storm in the hills and the river rose twenty 
feet in a few hours, bringing a lot of debris 
and washing away the six legs of the left 


Colonel Saito and Colonel Nicholson engage in a fierce battle of wills 
_in The Bridge on the River Kwai (photo courtesy of.Photofest). 


bank pier. We then borrowed an anti-sub- 
marine net from the Royal Navy at Trinco- 
malee and put it about two hundred yards 
upstream for protection from floating flot- 
sam. Despite innumerable other setbacks, 
the bridge was finished almost on schedule 
in January 1957.” 


structure was destroyed. Sam Spiegel 
came to witness the event, bringing 
his wife Betty with him. He revealed an 
understandable nervousness about the 
bridge, which was not soothed by William 
Holden and Don Ashton’s habit of launch- 
ing hot air balloons, made from air-mail 
copies of the Daily Telegraph and powered 
with kerosene, into the wide blue yonder. 
One of these, landing on the timber bridge, 
could have ruined ten months’ work. 
The evening of Spiegel’s arrival, carpen- 
ter Fred Lane was having dinner in the hotel 


T hree months later, this magnificent 
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restaurant when David asked if he could join 
him. Lane wondered why David was not 
having dinner with Spiegel. He had seen the 
two men pacing up and down, but hadn’t 
realised the gravity of it all. David told Lane 
that he did not so much greet Spiegel as 
have an altercation with him. Spiegel’s mes- 
sage had been blunt: David had gone wildly 
over budget. He had been back to Columbia 
twice. There was no more money. David was 
to blow up the bridge and that was the end 
of the shooting. The entire crew would then 
be shipped back to London. 

“David said, ‘I’ve still got one or two 
shots I want to do. As soon as we blow the 
bridge up, I'll get rid of the main unit and 
keep the few I need—about eight or ten— 
and spend a couple more weeks. We'll go 
out each morning, and if I find what I want 
we'll shoot it, if I don’t we'll start again the 
next day.” 

On 10 March 1957, the Prime Minister 
of Ceylon, Solomon Ban- 
daranaike, his wife, and a hun- 
dred dignitaries, including 
ministers and businessmen 
who had provided facilities for 
the picture, arrived to see the 
bridge destroyed. A platform 
was built downstream, well 
clear of the bridge, a sort of 
Ascot enclosure with tables 
and umbrellas. The explosion 
was scheduled for eight in the 
morning and some of the VIPs 
had been travelling for hours. 

“Sam was terrified the 
bridge wouldn’t blow up,” 
said David, “so he got two or 
three ICI people over, and 
they placed the charges. They 
said, “Look, there’s going to be 
great big hunks of wood trav- 
elling at least a hundred miles 
an hour through the air and 
you ve got to be very careful 
that the camera crew are out 
of the way.” 

The cameras were concealed in dugouts 
and trenches were dug for the camera crew. 
There were five cameras, one located one 
hundred and fifty yards downstream at a 
control point where David, Spiegel and the 
main crew were stationed. 

Ashton had designed a control panel, a 
wooden board consisting of light bulbs set 
in a circle, one for each of the five cameras, 
two for security and one in the centre which 
indicated that the engine driver had reached 
the entry point to the bridge, and had 
jumped from the locomotive. Each camera 
position was linked to the control by field 
telephones. It was agreed beforehand that 
David would not give the order to blow up 
the bridge until that circle of lights was com- 
plete. | 

“We didn’t know what was going to hap- 
pen,” said Peter Newbrook. “When you got 
the command to switch on, you turned over, 
made sure the camera was up to speed, and 


the last thing we did before we left the 
bunker was to switch the light on.” 

Don Ashton and Keith Best had the hon- 
our of destroying the bridge they had built. 
Each had a firing button, for there were to 
be two explosions in rapid succession. 

The train run was rehearsed many times. 
To achieve the effect David wanted, with 
plenty of smoke, the engine had to gain 
speed very quickly. It was fitted with a regu- 
lator—a lever like an aircraft speed control. 
The engineer—Ceylon’s most experienced 
—was to open the regulator to full throttle. 

“But if he kept that up,” said Stuart Free- 
born, “the engine would be going too fast 
for the driver to be able to jump off when it 
went over the bridge. So they had a white 
cross on the trees as he went round the cor- 
ner. When he saw the white cross, he was 
supposed to take the speed down so that he 
could jump off without injuring himself. If 
it was going at top speed, the locomotive 
would plough through the 
sand drag and topple over the 
parapet at the other end.” 

Now everything was ready. 
As soon as Gus Agosti saw the 
train, he gave the signal for the 
cameras to turn over. In his 
panic to get out of the way of 
the explosion the engine dri- 
ver jumped, forgetting to 
throttle back. But he reached 
shelter, suffering only a twist- 
ed ankle. 

“T don’t know how the 
train stayed on that curve,” 
said Don Ashton. “It went 
across at thirty miles an hour.” 

One by one, the lights had 
come on—all but the last. 
David had three or four sec- 
onds to make up his mind. 
The fact that one camera was 
not working was immaterial; 
far more serious was the 
thought that the cameraman 
was not in his trench and 
might be exposed to the blast. The digni- 
taries were waiting to see one of the most 
spectacular and expensive shots in film his- 
tory. But the risk was too great. David cried, 
“Don’t blow the bridge!” and Ashton and 
Best stayed their hands. 

But the train tore on, across the bridge, 
into the sand drag and collided with a gener- 
ator, almost sending it into the ravine. 

Eddie Fowlie and Peter Dukelow rushed 
to the locomotive. The generator was teeter- 
ing on the edge like something from a 
Harold Lloyd movie. Spiegel came up, 
white-faced and breathless, and asked, 
“How long to get it ready again?” 

“T did not give the order,” said David, 
“because I thought somebody might be 


killed. One of the cameramen, Freddy Ford, 


had forgotten to turn it on, you see. I felt 
sorry for him. Sam was nearly berserk, ane 
went for him unmercifully.” 

The next day, 11 March 1957, aeniiine 


went smoothly. The train came across at the 
proper speed—with Eddie Fowlie at the 
controls this time—all the lights came on 
and David gave the order. Explosions 
demolished the bridge and the train, its car- 
riage full of dummy Japanese, cascaded with 
the debris into the boiling water. 

It was tremendously effective, but it was 
not how David had envisaged it. 

“IT had wanted to blow up the piles on 
one side of the bridge only so that the whole 
bridge and the train would fall into the 
water. When I told the ICI people this, Sam 
was so frightened he made them put explo- 
sives under every pile. So the bridge just 
sank. It looked good enough but it would 
have been wonderful to see the whole 
bloody thing keel over with a moving train 
on top of it.” 

Once the scenes around the shattered 
bridge had been completed, and all the 
scenes in the Peradinya Gardens in Kandy, 


Pe oa eee ee 
The eoninanda team sent to 5 blow up the bridge on the River Kwai: Shears 


(William Holden), Lt. Joyce (Geoffrey Horne), Major Warden (Jack Hawkins) 
and their guide, Yai (M.R.B. Chakrabandhu) (photo courtesty of Photofest). 


Spiegel ordered the main unit home, leaving 
behind a skeleton crew, together with Jack 
Hawkins and the bit part players in the 
commando troop. Peter Newbrook became 
director-cameraman with Gerry Fisher as 
his operator. They shot for three more 
weeks. 

The scene which closes the picture is 
taken from above, looking down on the 
shattered bridge and the wrecked train; the 
tiny figure of the doctor can be seen on one 
side of the river, and as the camera pulls 
back the five figures of the commando team 
are visible on the other. The script called for 
the camera to be in a helicopter, pulling up 
into the sky. 

“David wanted to replicate the idea of 
the bird, the hawk which opened the film,” 
said Peter Newbrook. “The idea was that it 
was the bird looking down at these 
lunatics—the bird’s free and everyone else is 
either killed or captured. 
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“We got a very intelligent pilot—he was 
English, although in the Ceylon Air Force— 
and I got Eddie Fowlie on the ground setting 
fire to the remnants of the train, and a 
walkie-talkie to cue the double for James 
Donald. I did six takes. 

“It was very dangerous, because we had 
to fly three-quarters sideways, otherwise we 
had the problem of getting the rotor blades 
in the picture—this being CinemaScope you 
could damn near see round the back of the 
plane.” 

David himself was not in the helicopter; 
he was shooting the scene at the waterfall. 
But the helicopter shot angered him to his 
dying day. 

“Money was so short,” he said, “and Sam 
was whipping actors out as soon as they fin- 
ished their part. The last scene was James 
Donald saying, ‘Madness, madness.’ And he 
turns away and walks off up the beach. But 
of course James Donald was on the plane 

back to London as soon as he 
ee got the ‘s’ of madness out of 
bg his mouth. We had to use a 
“ double. And you can see it. I 
Bees always say to producers, ‘We 
cannot use a double because 
even in a long shot nine times 
out of ten the double will be 
incapable of thinking the 
scene right. If you think right, 
you walk right.’ And this man 
is walking like a marionette. 
He just sort of lurches across 
the sand. So the end is simply 
terrible.” 

David discovered from Ilya 
Lopert that Spiegel had work- 
ed out a scheme to bring in an 
American editor to cut the 
picture. When Lopert told 
Spiegel that he was getting rid 
of the best editor in the world, 
David was allowed to work 
with Peter Taylor who had 
been an assembly editor on 
Summertime. 

David finished the editing by mid- 
August 1957. “It’s been a hell of a time,” he 
wrote to Peter Newbrook, “and Sam’s pres- 
sure almost did me in. I have never worked 
so fast, but I’ve done a good job and I think 
you will like the result. We used almost 
every shot and all the trek stuff you and I 
did on our own. Think it probably a film 
and a half. It runs for about two hours forty 
and doesn’t drag. Sam thinks he will bring 
me a finished print here by the end of Sep- 
tember. I doubt it.” 

“I had to write Kwai in less than three 
weeks,” said Malcolm Arnold, whose 
arrangement of “Colonel Bogey,’ complete 
with whistling, became world famous. 

“The whistlers, incidentally, were a pic- 
colo and seventeen members of the Irish 
Guards. They weren’t handpicked; anybody 
can whistle. I said, ‘Look, gentlemen, we all 
know both world war versions of “Colonel 
Bogey.’ But here, because of censorship, 
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you've got to whistle it.’ I had the piccolo to 
give them the pitch. And Id already record- 
ed the military band, so I had that over my 
ear and I conducted them to picture and 
that was a nightmare—terribly difficult to 
fit.” 

David and Malcolm Arnold were a 
mutual admiration society. “He adored 
what I did with the films he made,” said 
Arnold. “He never cut a single quaver, and 
he observed all my decrescendos. When it 
came to the scene of the troops marching 
into the prison camp, David said, “Look, 
Malcolm, take “Colonel Bogey’ and add the 
guards outside Buckingham Palace to it. 
Give it a grandeur, a real swagger.” 

“Malcolm did a marvellous job,” said 
David. “He made “Colonel Bogey’ twice as 
good as it was. I love those swaggering 
marches.” 

Malcolm Arnold did not attend the dub- 
bing because David had reassured him that 
Win Ryder would be in charge—“He 
thought he was gold dust, he was so pre- 
cious to him,” said Arnold. 

David also chose not to attend the dub- 
bing sessions in England but left long and 
extremely detailed instructions for Ryder: 
the sound of insects, the rustling of foliage, 
the echo of explosions, the sudden scream- 
ing of a bird, the use of music...nothing 
escaped his attention. 


he screen credits were the final 
| tesponsibility of Sam Spiegel, and 
David found himself in an awkward 
situation when it came to the screenplay. “I 
said to Sam, ‘If anyone’s going to get a credit 
for the script—and particularly if Carl Fore- 
man’s going to get a credit—I want a credit, 
because I certainly did much more than he 
did.’ And Sam sort of mumbled. When it 
came on the screen I was absolutely amazed 
to see “Screenplay by Pierre Boulle.’ Pierre 
Boulle had written not one line of the 
script.” 

When David won the Screen Directors 
Guild award and the film was nominated for 
eight Academy Awards, the bogus screen- 
play credit inevitably caused some contro- 
versy and confusion. 

“When I arrived,” David wrote to 
Michael Wilson, “Sam was in a fine old state 
because he was worried your wicked name 
might get out of the bag and ‘ruin our 
chances, baby.’ He told me that you were the 
one who was most anxious to have it hidden 
"as it would put you out of work. Have no 
idea if this is true. Consequently I lied like a 
trooper to all who asked me if you did in 
fact write it. I made up a long story about 
Boulle and me in Paris—to overcome the 
people who said they just didn’t believe that 
a Frenchman who had never written a script 
in his life could produce such a work. It 
came to a climax when the Boston critics 
flew down here for the premiere and Sam 
had to tell them in my presence that I had 
done it with Boulle and didn’t wish for cred- 
it as directors and producers took it as part 
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of their job. 

“By now, whether you like it or not, 
everyone knows you did it. They all know, 
Mike—I must say I am very glad. You are in 
fact the top screen writer this minute—but 
it’s acknowledged in whispers! A real farce. 
Everyone wants to have you on a script and 
I suppose you are innundated [sic]. 

“There was an article which I didn’t 
see—in the Reporter—apparently saving 


that Carl said he had done it. This is not . 


believed as I told everyone quite openly that 
he didn’t do more than the first attempt 
which I threw out...” 

Wilson corrected this in a letter to Ring 
Lardner Jr.: “Lean’s statement is most unfair 
to Carl. It is not true that all his work was 
thrown out, although I did alter it consider- 
ably and introduce new elements.” 

In a letter to Mike Frankovich, David 
wrote of his frustration over the bogus cred- 
it. 

“I am entirely responsible for the anti- 
war angle and the general tone and style. 
Lines and lines of dialogue are mine. I 


Lean, mid-river, checks the composition for 
a shot in The Bridge on the River Kwai. 


thought of the big camp scenes such as 
Nicholson coming out of the oven and being 
greeted by all the men racing across the 
parade ground. It’s the best thing I’ve ever 
done and Sam didn’t even ask me or inform 
me of what he was doing. | am quite bewil- 
dered by such treatment and I don’t think 
anyone could blame me if I hit out and used 
the weapons which are in my hands. The 
script was written by two people—and I was 
one of them. In the wildness of my distress I 
could have happily pulled down the whole 
edifice and exposed its rottenness. But this is 
American ‘show business.’ They pay well 
and I suppose this is the price.” 

The Academy Awards were presented on 
26 March 1958 at the Pantages Theatre in 
Hollywood. The Bridge on the River Kwai 
won Best Picture and Alec Guinness won 
Best Actor, beating—of all people—Charles 
Laughton in Witness for the Prosecution. Jack 
Hildyard won for cinematography, Malcolm 
Arnold for his music and Peter Taylor won 
the award for editing. David won the Best 
Director award. 

However surprised he might have been 
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by his film’s successes, he was stunned when 
one of the two screenplay Oscars went to 
Pierre Boulle. 

“I went up later and took my Oscar for 
best director. In those days it was more or 
less the same as it is today. You take the 
Oscar, you walk round the back and you fol- 
low a chalk line with crosses. You stop at 
each cross; the first cross is broadcasting, 
and they ask you a lot of questions, the sec- 


ond cross is television and it goes on and on 


and on. At one of them, a man held out a 
mike to me and said, ‘Mr. Lean, who wrote 
the script of The Bridge on the River Kwai?’ 

“I said, “You’re asking the 64,000 dollar 
question, and as you have not got 64,000 
dollars ’'m not prepared to tell you.’ 

“I thought this was very good at the time, 
because it was just off the cuff, and it was 
repeated all over America, on all sorts of sta- 
tions, and Sam went berserk. I remember 
standing outside the theatre after the Oscar 
ceremony with Sam holding his Oscar for 
best picture and shaking it at me in fury. I 
shouting back at him, brandishing mine. It 
was a ridiculous scene.” 

“Years later, the credit was rectified and 
Mike Wilson got his name up on the screen, 
and quite rightly. I should have been there, 
too, but I never tried for it because in those 
days I never took credit for screen writing.” 


greeted by Judith Crist in the New York 

Herald Tribune as ‘a flawless film.’ David 
commented in a letter: ‘Wish I had an 
opportunity to cut that damned scene with 
Bill Holden and the nurse on the beach 
(sic). Could have been cut to almost nothing 
if Sam had only let me.’ 

When the film was reissued again, in 
1992, in a ‘restored’ version, Jim Painten, 
who was doing the job for Columbia, tele- 
phoned me to ask if I could put him in 
touch with anyone from the sound depart- 
ment. I did so, and told him about David 
Lean’s unresolved wish. He said he would 
see what he could do. In the end, the answer 
was no. Conscious of the fact that ‘restora- 
tion’ meant adding scenes, not cutting them, 
Columbia refused to permit anything to be 
cut. I said they would hardly dare refuse 
David’s wish if he were alive; why do so 
when he was dead? No response. 

David might also have recut other 
sequences. When he saw an extract from 
Kwai at the AFI Tribute, he told me ‘I 
couldn’t wait to get it on the Moviola again. 
They showed the sequence at the end, the 
discovery of the wire, Alec pulling the wire 
out of the sand, and the firing of the mortar. 
There were about six places I could have 
recut that and made it much better. I don’t 
know why I didn’t do it at the time. I sup- 
pose I get better with experience. I shall 
never do it, of course...’ 

David would have been gratified by the 
Daily Telegraph’s comment in his obituary: 
‘Kwai was that rarity, a film based on a seri- 
ous novel that is superior to the original.’ @ 


I n 1964, when Kwai was reissued, it was 


